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TRUSTEES RETAIN MANDATORY ROTC 


ACLU TO CONSIDER SUIT 
AGAINST LTI 

Fat from taking the Trustees’ decision to maintain mandatory 
ROTC in a passive manner, the Student UOTC Study Committee 
has contacted the American Civil Liberties Union in an effort to 
determine their rights in this matter. Mr. McMare of the Boston 
office of the ACLU referred the Committee to an expert in con- 
stitutional law, Prof. Henry Monghan of Boston University Law 
School. Prof. Monghan expressed an interest in the affair, declar- 
ing that "this-is not a trivial matter". He stated that a case of this 
type would have far-reaching implications, and might conceivably 
be fought to the Supreme Court. He told the Committee that the 
ACLU fought and lost such a case before the Supreme Court in 
■1931, but that the Court has seen a considerable liberalization since 
then. 

Mr. Monghan suggested that the Committee file a report of 
the situation with him, and he stated that the case would be con- 
sidered formally at next month’s ACLU executive meeting. If they 
decide to prosecute, the proceedings would begin next September, 
with perhaps a restraining order in the interim. 


NEW STUDENT SENATE CONSTITUTION 

by JOHN HOGAN 

The new constitution for student government et L.T.I. hes been 
ratifid by tho Studant Council and will ba tho subject of e referendum 
to be held on April 10, 1968, following which nominations shell open 
for the Spring elections. 

The new constitution Is printed In Its entlroty on pegas 2 and 7 
end provides for the following: 

1. A 34-member Student Seneta with a savon-member Executlva 
Committee. 

2. increesed reprasentetion — Senetors being drewn from ell 
tha class officers, from the dormitory councils, end from the fra- 
ternities. 

$. A legislative process together with standing committees to 
increesa cepecity of student government to edminister to tha needs 
of tho studont body. 

4. An opportunity for eil those who desire to participeta in stu- 
dent government. 


On Monday, March 25, Provost Dr. Steele announced that the Board of Trustees at a ir 
n Thursday, March 21 had "reaffirmed their decision on a compulsory ROTC program.” 


mg 

Dr. Steele said the Trustees 
were impressed by the "student’s 
reasoning and presentation."’ He 
said that the Trustees considered 
both the student and faculty 
arguments. The Trustees" de- 
cision was based upon the "'sum- 
mation" of all the aspects of the 
issue, he said. 

Dr. Steele declined to comment 
on the actual vote. The Text later 
learned that the decision was up- 
held by an 8-3 margin with 
Trustees Sampas, Oiney and 
Blron opposing the reinstate- 


At the previous meeting, held ting on Dennett Mall, in front of 


week before the decision was 
reaffirmed, the Board of Trustees 
maintained their action of De- 
cember 14 to relnstitute manda- 
tory ROTC for Freshmen. Fur- 
ther consideration of the subject 
was referred to the Administra- 
tion sub committee, after mem- 
bers of the faculty and student 
body made presentations to the 
Trustees. 

As the March 11 meeting was 
being held, students showed their 
avid opposition to compulsory 
military training by demonstra- 


Cumnock H»U. Approximately 
200 students stood or inarched in 
peaceful protest, many hoisting 
hastily-made placards. Some 
posters dripped with fresh wet 
paint. 

Members of the faculty. Prof. 
Pope, representative of a faculty 
committee on ROTC, and Prof. 
Worrell, objected to the manner 
in which the decision was made. 
They observed that the faculty of 
a university should have a strong 
voice in decision making concern- 
ing academic affairs. 

One student, u).U»*v*v Dery, 
spoke In favor of compulsory 
ROTC. Then representative of the 
Student ROTC Study Committee, 
S. J. Boumil, delivered the case 
for the repeal of forced military 
service on campus. Near the con- 
clusion of the meeting, student 
Joseph Rogers offered a compro- 
mise plan that would either 
ROTC or an alternate course as 
a requirement. 

by ROBERT N1EDBALA Student Council Vice President 

Work on the LTI Nuclear Center has slowed appreciably since Mte BaroosW to* the floor* 
last November. Wexler Construction Lo. of Newton, Mass., the j„ yjs much discussed decision, 
prime contractor of the center, has been unable to do necessary He made reference to the demon- 
carpentry work. Carpenters are needed for Re construction of the' Ume.^mT m^mb^'lf'the 
wooden concrete forms in the reactor section of the building. Board expressed disapproval of 

such demonstrations, however. 

Wexler Co. has requested that an * " 

additional sixty weeks be added to 
the projected completion date of 
the center. With every major 
architectural change, there has 
been a demand for additional con- 
struction time. 
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- LTI’s nuclear reactor cannot be 
installed until the concrete fittings 
are poured to accommodate the 
base of the reactor. Although 
General Electric has completed 
work on the reactor. It will be 
in storage until the Wexler Co. 
and the carpenters construct and 
pour the reactor footings. 

The small construction crew has 
been noticeable in the past few 
months. Wexler has had only two 
men working at the nuclear cen- 
ter for part of this year. Tha 
Wexler Co. has defended the use 
of a small work crew as a means 
of achieving job efficiency. Tha 
lack of carpenters at the nuclear 
complex was attributed by Wexler 
to a general scarcity of qualified 
men in the industry and also tha 
inclement winter weather. Since 
November of last year there has 
not been a full-time carpenter at 
the construction area. 

Final completion date of the en- 
tire nuclear center was originally 
to be May 29, 1968. but was ex- 
tended to July 10, 1968. State 
Auditor Thaddeus Buczko stated 
In Boston that “the contract states 
this building was to receive top 
priority In construction and was 
to be ready for occupancy on or 
hefore April 1, 1967." The original 
contract allowed the Wexler Co. 
720 days to finish the nuclear 
center, with a $100 a-day fine for 
each day beyond the contractual 
time limit. 

Due to construction delays, the 


Dr. Joseph R. Kilielea, head of 
the nuclear center, stated that 
the Wexler Co. has been granted 
■ forty-five day extension of their 


At the close of the meeting the 
Administration subcommittee 
was directed ti> study the subject 
and make report as soon as pos- 
sible. At that time no definite 
date was set for the meeting. 

the Bureau of Building Construc- 
tion in Boston, and he was advised 
then of the slowness of construc- 
tion. The Building Bureau has 
been considering the construction 
problems and has been consulting 
with the Wexler Co. 


‘‘ALONG THE MIGHTY MERRIMACK" 

Along the mighty Merrimack 
Rumbling among jagged rocks, 

The jailer turns his key. 

Banished for life from its sanctuary! 

Scores of thousands have ruined their life, 

By attempting to survive its internal strife. 
Thrown gigantic boulders, with dull mallots, 

To forge a road from this technological palace. 

The warden lives in a penthouse heaven 
Demanding greater rocks before others leavened. 
To break the bock and soul of ati his surfs, 
Demanding mechanical men to aid his mirth. 

The Merrimack glides with the case of freedom, 
Yet on its bank a prision which defies reason, 
makes instruments of society without ideas, 

Or ravaged shells of men with life-iong fears. 
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The Center 


THE TEXT . 

of our Concern 


NOW A BIRTH OF STUDENT POWER 


STUDENTS OF THE CAMPUS, ARISE! 


The expected has happened— the Board of Trustees 
has reaffirmed its stand in favor of forced military service 
on campus. Student leaders, however, have promised to 
apply maximum pressure on the issue until the decision is 
repealed. 

We, the Editorial Board of the Text, hereby call upon 
every student and faculty member to take all feasable steps 
in procuring a release from this infamy that the Trustees 
obviously intend to keep persecuting us with. And we are 
not going to sit on our stools, uttering calls for action, and 
then hope for results; we shall be very much a part of legiti- 
mate efforts that seek the repeal of mandatory ROTC and 
that promote the advancement of student power and stu- 
dent freedoms. 

The administration shall soon come to know the blow 
that can be dealt against them by student power. Yes, 
Student Power. It is real, and it works. It is not the' directive 
of a few, but the strength of the mass of the student body. 
No group of 2500 people is going to let an odd dozen or so 
others make them swallow what they do not want. 

We can employ the lesson learned by the students of 
U. Mass, “that when we defy the university administration, 
we are not defying the natural order of the universe. We 
will not be immediately struck dead by a lightning bolt 
hurled by an angry (Lydon) ... It did not take us long 
... to find that the administrators are far from all power- 
ful and can successfully be confronted by a united and 
resolute group of students. We will not soon forget this 
lesson.” 


by HENRY 

Monday, March 1 1 will live forever in the 
history of Lowell Tech. That day will mark the 
awakening of student manhood and freedom. 
Nothing can now remain the same. An irrever- 
sible process has been set in motion. The con- 
frontation between student power and adminis- 
tration power may well end in a crushing defeat 
for us, the students but it can at most be a tem- 
porary setback. Ultimate victory for us lies in the 
future for we are the youth to whom the future 
belongs. 

Three .lies have been destroyed. They are 
Cl) We students have no say in the administra- 
tion of this school, (2) We who would seek 
change are alone and weak and (3) If we chal- 
lenge the rules of the Institute, something ter- 
rible will happen to us (as The Mother of Voices 
put it: the sky will fall, we will be sent to bed 
without supper, etc.) 

The primary responsibility of a college is to 
the students. Yet no other group has been so 
systimatically excluded from the decision-making 
process as has been the student. The administra- 
tion has consistently displayed an unparalleled 
lack of sensitivity for the student. From the ab- 
surd conditions in the dormitories to the excessive 
and outrageous course overloads, to the reinstate- 
ment of compulsory ROTC, the administration 
has indicated it is not the least bit interested in 
the individual development of the student. 


J. LFSSARO 

The goals of this institution have been to pro- 
vide industry with the necessary material to 
maintain the military-industrial complex. Any 
increase in the students* human and social un- 
derstanding was purely coincidental. Added to 
this is a new goal of indoctrinating the student! 
into a military mentality whose predominant 
goal is not truth hut obedience. 

Last Monday both the students at the Trus- 
tee’s meeting and those who picketed outside 
challenged the goals of this school. In both cases 
it was evident that not only did we not agree 
with the decision of the administration but we 
would not accept a decision which was in viola- 
tion of our moral principles. 

If this schixil is to be a free university and 
not a military school then mandatory ROTC 
must go. But we should bear in mind that ROTC 
is just one aspect of the oppression perpetrated 
on the students. Our rights will continue to be 
abused until it is made clear that we will insist 
upon the demoralization of the decision making 
process of the Institute. 

The second lie has been dispelled in the 
birth of student power. It may be true that only 
a minority of the student body took part in the 
ROTC protest but we can be a large and power- 
ful minority which will provide the leadership 
vanguard for the student masses. There will be 
no limit to the power we can develop if wo 
(Continued below) 


And neither shall the Board of Trustees forget the 
lesson that they are about to learn. The students of this 
school will not he forced into short haircuts, baths, and 
shiny shoes by an ignorant group of people so far removed 
from reality that they can legislate ammorally and down- 
right underhandedly. We will not stand for such inane 
actions from a group in which most members appear on 
campus only to attend meetings, and then not too regularly, 
and yet profess to be cognizant of and sensitive to student 
needs and desires. We will not suffer the pressure of a 
group that would rather preserve their image of omnipo- 
tence than take a morally guided decision. We will not let 
this group of businessmen and politicians, so grossly lacking 
in personal college experience, turn LTI away from the 
mainstream of the advancement of institutions of higher 
education; we must prevent the metamorphesis of LTI 
from college, which it now only approximates, to an In- 
stitute of Advanced Vocational Training. We will not let a 
group legislate arbitrarily over our personal lives, with our 
futures at stake, remain deaf to our demands. We cannot 
tolerate the hypocrisy of a group that professes a free society 
yet scorns demonstrations. We will not bear a group that 
can maintain self-righteousness in isolation. They shall 
become the victims of the exposure to real, vibrant human 
beings, in the form which they consider an inanimate 
entity, the student. 



The student body can be a source of 
great strength in this school It must exer- 
cise its potential to presei*ve its dignity. It is 
because of our concern for your dignity 
that we print this special section on ROTC 
at LTI and colleges in general. 


The whole history of the ROTC question has been a 
succession of intentionally deceptive and underhanded ad- 
ministrative assertions of omnipotence. First students 
weren't notified of the institution of mandatory ROTC 
until the school apparently had time to sign the contract. 

(Continued on Next Page) 
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remember that our goal is the individual 
freedom and dignily of all. 

The next step should be to give direction 
and purpose to our newly-found strength. If we 
are to correct the ills of this school we must aim 
at the causes of the illness and not merely the 
symptoms. This school docs not function in a 
democratic manner because the nature of its 
administrative institution is anti-democratic. 
Problems such as mandatory ROTC will con- 
tinue to persist as long as students are excluded 
from the power structure of the school. We must 
either take over part of that power structure or 
set up our own representative authority with 
the power to overrule the administration in all 
matters affecting the students. 

Finally, it has been shown that if we con- 
front the administration, we are not defying the 
natural order of the universe. God will not send 


a legion of archangels to smite down distespectful 
protestors. Catholics will not be threatened with 
excommunication. Dr. Lydon is not after all' 
Christ’s Vicar at Lowell Tech but is quite falliblo 
and human. 

Amusing as this may be, the administration 
relies heavily on its aura of divine authority. The 
phoney platitudes and puffed up liberalism of the 
administration has acted as an effective means of 
control over the students. Many in the administra- 
tion at the Monday meeting were shocked that 
LTI students would commit the ultimate sin of 
performing a demonstration. What wc now 
realize and what they will leant is that the ad- 
ministration is not entitled to any special con- 
sideration. We will no longer deal with them in 
a father-child relationship but we should demand 
and settle for nothing less than a relationship of 
equals. 
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THE TEXT 


Wext Special on ROTC 
THE ARGUMENTS PRESENTED 


Sin denis openly manifested their opposition the reinstatement of mandatory ROTC, demon- 
strating in front of Cumnock Hall last Monday. While this demonstration was occurring, the Board of 
Trustees had convened in a special meeting to hear further evidence concerning their controversial 
decision to make ROTC a course requirement for this fall’s entering class. No definite decision was 
made at the meeting to either rescind or reaffirm their action made last December. 


Students had begun to gather 
outside Cumnock Hall as early as 
1:45 p.m. in what developed into 
a massive display of student 
feeling. The two to three hundred 
students that were cither seated 
or marching in a lorge oval on 
Dennett Mall constituted what is 
believed to be the first student 
demoustrotion held at Lowell 
Tech. Many students carried pla- 
cards, displaying anti-mandatory 
ROTC and student power themes. 

The demonstration, carried on 
throughout the speeial session of 
the Trustee's meeting, proceeded 
in a quiet and orderly manner. In 
its initial stages, various mem- 
bers of the Student ROTC Study 
Committee took turns to urge 
those participating to maintain 
themselves in peaceful non-violent 
attitudes and actions. Some gawk- 
ing motorists on Textile Avc. 
caused temporary tie-ups in 
traffic. 

The Trustee's Meeting 

At the Trustee's meeting, pre- 
siding chairman James Curtis 
stated that this special reconven- 
ing was for the sole purpose of 
hearing anyone who wanted to 
express an opinion on the ROTC 
matter. He elaborated that such 
an unusuol oetion demonstrated 
the Board's interest in the aca- 
demic environment of Lowell 
Tech, and in the welfare of Its 
students. 

Mr. Curtis further emphasized 
that all speakers would be limited 
to just a presentation of their 
ease, and that representatives of 
opposiog points of view would 
not bo allowed to debate each 
other. However, the right was re- 
served by members of the Board 
to ask questions of the speakers. 

Prof. Clarence J. Pope, of the 
Textile ' Technology Department, 
who hod been appointed head of 
a faculty committee to gather 
opinions on mandatory ROTC, was 
first to speak. His objection was 
that the faculty had not been con- 
sulted on the matter previous ta 
the decision, and that It should 
be within the framework of-aca-i 
domic procedure for the faculty to. 
have some influence in designat-j 
ing curriculum in a college or] 
university. 

Prof. Francis Worrell, of the 
Physics Department, then elabo- 
rated on Prof. Polk's argument. 
Citing a report on administrate 
procedure, he emphasized that thp 
faculty should have a strong in. 
flucnce in decisions on matters oi, 
academic concern within the In- 
stitute, and, that since ROTC 


qulred an extra course load, that 
it fell under this classification. 

Students Speak 

The first student speaker beard 
was William Dory, '88, a veteran, 
who was in favor of the reinstate- 
ment. The hasie point af bis ar- 
gument was that ROTC was 
necessary in a college since 
"free thinking has to be tempered 
with practicality". He added that 
he would prefer it to be a two-year 


was speaking for himself only, 
and that most of bis argument 
was limited to generalizations. 
Some points be made were that: 
industry would prefer the student 
with military training; ROTC 
eould not barm any student and 
would constitute no loss in aca- 
demic freedom; and that the end 
result would be to the students' 
advantage. 

The next three students to 
speak were all representatives of 
the Student ROTC Study Commit- 
tee.- Hnry Lcssard '68, who intro- 
duced the argument, stated that 
the primary objective of the com- 
mittee was to present evidence 
that would show that ROTC should 
not be made mandatory, and that 
having reinstituted it was a bad 
decision. 

The results of the student poll 
were presented hy Martin P. 
Bourque, '69. (See separate story 
for vote count.) Then S. James 
Boumil, '69, delivered a prepared 
speech that was the argument of 
the Student ROTC Study Com- 
mittee. 

In his delivery, Mr. Bcumil 
began with a point by point re- 
futation of the administration's 
stond. He then went on to give the 
various arguments of his case. 

The first illustrated overcrowd- 
ing conditions that exist at LTI. 
He cited the recently released 
Faculty Committee on Admis- 
sions report, that state that if 
satisfactory standards are to be 
maintained at the Institute, only 
438 freshmen should be accepted 
Uus fall. If some of the excess 
spa ec that the ROTC department 
would have under a voluntary 
program were used for regular 
classes, the problem of accom- 
modating this fall’s expected 
1200 freshmen could be partially 
alleviated. 

He challenged the aspect of the 
degree of success of the manda- 
tory program of previous years. 
Polls taken by Prof. Fleming and 
the Student ROTC Study Com- 
mittee showed that the majority 


of seniors, who had had manda- 
tory ROTC, were opposed to sueb 
a plan. Also, Mr. Bcumil cited 
that the ROTC program, earried 
on under a voluntary basis, had 
been more successful than the 
mandatory system in producing 
advance cadets. 

Further points of argument were 
that mony qualified high school 
students would not attend LTI be- 
cause of ROTC requirements, 
that the increased course load 
would only serve increase attri- 
tion rates, and that ROTC eculd 
not teaeh "a fundamental belief 
in ond a knowledge ef the practice 
of the principles of democracy”, 
disputing that it does not teach 
citizenship. 

He concluded that a forced pro- 
gram in militaiy training was 
antithetical to the idea and pur- 
pose of the university in society. 

A final student was heard, 
Joseph Rogers, who wished to 
offer the Board an alternative 
plan. Since conflict had arisen due 
to the ROTC action, he felt that 
this would be a suitable solution 
to the problem. 

His proposal was to offer tha 
freshmen an alternative between 
ROTC or a Student Advancement 
Course, which would give instruc- 
tion in remedial reading, study 
habits, leadership, and guidance.’ 
Mr. Rogers expounded on some of 
the technical details of the argu- 
ment. and offered that such a 
course eould have a marked bene- 
ficial effect on the individual 
student. 

R» 

After all , 

heard, the Trustees moved to have 
the ROTC question referred to 
study hy the Administration Sub- 
committee. Thus, no definite de- 
cision was reached on whether or 
not the decision to require ROTC 
for freshmen would be retained. 

Additional members were add- 
ed to the sub-committee fer the 
purposes of the ROTC study. 
Among those Trustee’s requesting 
membership was Mr. George 
Ssmpas, who, in the previous 
meeting, had maintained a 
staunch position against tre ROTC 
reinstatement. Presiding Chair- 
man Curtis requested that the 
committee make its .report as 
soon as possible. 

Further remarks were made by 
Trustee Pelligrino, who said that 
he hoped in the future the Trus- 
tees would he ahle to function 
without the students "creating 
problems like this" referring to 
the demonstration. He added that 
the Trustees' actions were con- 
cerned solely with "what is good 


STUDENT DEMONSTRATIONS 

Monday, March II th saw the students of L.T.I. con- 
duct their first demonstration. We feel that such an ex- 
pression of opinion will he, in the long run, in the best 
interests of" all those associated with L.T.I., students and 
administration alike. No one can deny that the tactic of 
(public demonstration is singularly effective in bringing 
one’s point across. Realizing that power tends to corrupt 
those who possess it, our founding fathers made explicit 
provision for the people at large to redress the government. 
The first amendment to the constitution states: 

"Congress shall make no law . . . abridging 
the freedom of speech, or of the press; or 
the right of the people peaceably to assemble, 
and to petition the government for a redress 
of grievances." 

Regarding Massachusetts laws on this subject Attorney 
General Elliot Richardson personally informed the Text 
that; 

"I would say that fjr«t ef all, the State does have a 
responsibility to respect the right of dissent. This is some- 
|thing that is safeguarded hy ear constitutional provisions, 
(both at the State level, as well as under the national con- 
stitution. So it seems to me that there is a right to protest 
against any policy, official or otherwise . . „ students 
should be as free to pretest against a policy of the govern- 
ment, state or federal, on state property, as they would he 
free to protest anywhere else." 

It is certainly not necessary to compliment the ad- 
ministration for not attempting to usurp our constitutional 
rights (i.e. by trying to disband the protestors), undoubtedly 
the greatest measure of praise belongs to the students who 
participated in the gatherings both inside and in from of 
Cumnock Hall. They conducted themselves in a peaceful 
and responsible manner which served to reinforce the prin- 
ciples of participatory democracy. Perhaps this was not the 
last nor the largest demonstration LTI will see, hut if they 
display the competence of this first one, then much can be 
accomplished. 


for 



STUBEf4T POWER/continued 

This allowed President Lydon the excuse that a reversal of 
the 1 rustee's decision would cause embarrasnient to the 
school. When students were allowed to speak on ROTC at 
the Trustees meeting, both times obvious attempts were 
made to intimidate them by administrators. In fact, anti- 
ROTC speakers were not allowed to raise questions, where 
pro-ROTC speakers and administrators were, at one of the 
meetings, thereby breaking their own ruling to suit their 
(Continued on Next Poge) 
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A HISTORICAL BACKGROUND 


A PEACEFUL YEAR . . . 

by RICHARD ANTHONY 
College Press Service 

For Reserve Officer’s Training Corps units around the country, 
this academic year, like its predecessors, has had its controversial 
moments. 

At the University of Newark, for example, about 25 students 
marched into the middle of an ROTC drill session early last fall, 
shouting "Sieg Heil’’ and *'ROTC makes us men”, as a way of 
showing their dislike of the university’s compulsory ROTC require- 
ments. This led to several months of wrangling between the ad- 
ministration and student opponents of the compulsory ROTC, 
which the faculty finally resolved by voting to make the program 
voluntary. 

At two Wert Cent uHversHie* war In Vietnam has contributed 


—Stanford and tha University of to the growth cf a substantial 
.. . . : «y— Navy peace movement amor.g students. 

ROTC build'ngs were set afire last ROTC nas largely escaped 
t cf anti wer gr 


month. Although arson la clear iy mg a target cf anti-wer groups. 
Indicated la both eases, and ROTC Rather than centering their et- 
officials have guessed that tha tention on ROTC, organizations 
flras were set By opponent! of the like Students for a Democratic 
military, no suspects have been Society have focussed on outside 


has developed among some stu- 
dents and faculty to the establish- 
ment of a compulsory ROTC pro 
gram on the campus. Last month 
the university administration said 
that the contracts of three faculty 
members who have been actively 
opposing compulsory ROTC would 
not be renewed. 

In spite of incidents like these, 
however, the year has not been 
notable for crusades against 
ROTC. In fact, at a time when th& 


universities. 

Rut there has been one develop-, 
meat this year thet could, *n Hie 
long run, prove mare ef • prob 
leru for ROTC than being the 
prime target of SOS. it Is the 
movement to deny academic 
credit for ROTC courses. 

Movement may not be the right 
word to describe what has hap- 
pened so far. because there have 
(Continued on Next Page) 


STUDENT POWER/eentinued 

own advantage. And when it came time to reaffirm (not 
reconsider) their decision, it was, for painfully obvious 
reasons, done during the spring vacation, an unprecedented 
meeting timetable. 

What do the Trustees think of you, apart from con- 
sidering you subhuman? Some members were scandalized 
by the occurrence of the student demonstration, whereas in 
a real college, this is considered healthy. When Dr. Steele 
gave the first announcement of the finalized decision, hei 
observed the Trustee’s amazement that students werei 
actually capable of presenting a case. ‘That is their evalua- 
tion of your intelligence. 

* Also, this was rioted to be a new experience for the 
Trustees. It’s only fair to tell them now that it shall be the 
first in a succession of new experiences. When the tide is 
eventually turned against them, they will have one final 
out— to take the morally correct position and immediately' 
rescind the institution of mandatory ROTC. This would 
stop student pressures on that issue, at least. 

Yet, the' moment of the fatal meeting of December 14, 
1967, was the last time the Trustees of LTI could hope to 
ignore the student body they desire so fervendy to keep 
quieted. Squashing student protests and protestors may 
have been one of their primary reasons for mandatory 
ROTC program in the first place; the vague, generalized 
statements released by the administration tend to sub- 
stantiate this. They have created the reverse effect de 
—the birth of student power— and will henceforth suffer the 
consequences of their mistakes. 


ROTC SINCE 1916 

ROTC began with the passage 
of the National Defense Aet of 
1916. 

There hod been military train- 
ing of college students on campus 
prior to then, but the 1916 act 
specifically said that officers for 
the new "Organized Reserve 
Corps" were to be trained at col- 
leges selected by the War De- 
partment for that purpose. 

Although the First World War 
required the services of most 
active duty Army officers, and | 
therefore left the ROTC program 
without many instructors, after 
the War the program expanded 
rapidly. By 191S there were Army 
units at 131 colleges and schools. 
The following year the first sir 
units were set up (under the aegis 
of the Army, there was no sepa- 
rate Air Force until 1347) at the 
Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology. Texas A&M, the univers- 
ity of Illinois and the Univarsity 
of California. 

There was no Navy ROTC pro- 
gram until 1926, when units were 
established at six colleges. The 
Navy gradually expanded its 
program through the 1930’s, al- 
though t Navy then, as now, con- 
tinued to have a smalier program 
than the Array. 

In the post-Depression era ra- 
dical political movements made 
inroads on college campuses, and 
' along with criticism of the exist- 
ing political structure there was 
a revulsion against militarism 
that contributed to a partial re- 
versal in the fcrfim.es of ROTC. 

Students were particularly dis- 
satisfied with the feature that 
made ROTC compulsory for the 
first two years of college. One 
place they succeeded in making 
the program voluntary was the 
University of Wisconsin, which in 
turn, according to a student of 
ROTC development at the neigh- 
boring University of Minnesota, 
where ROTC was then still com- 
oulsory, "led to student demon- 
strations and episodes cf open 
rebellion which the Minnesota 
Board of Regents could not ig- 
nore.” 

ROTC- was’ more or less totally 
discontinued during World War 
II, because cot only the military 
officers, but also a great many 
of the men who would have been 
ROTC, were off at war. 

After the war, and after the 
Air Force had been established 
as a separate branch of the arm- 
ed services by the National Se- 
curity Act of 1947, ROTC under- 
went a major expansion. The Air 
Force was the major agent of this 
change, and Korea provided the 
major impetus for if. In 1950 
alone, the Air Force set up units 
on 62 campuses, and made plans 
for a massive output of new 
officers. 

The expanded program in fact 
produced more officers than were 
needed, as both the Air Force and 
the Army learned to their em- 
barrassment in 1953. Thereafter 
there was a cutback in the num- 
ber of cadets, with the Air Force 
also reducing the number of its 
units. The reductions have con- 
tinued into the 1960’s. Air Force 
units have been abclished at 11 
schools since I960, including 
Queens Collage in New York, 
Wayne State University in De- 
troit and George Washington Uni- 
versity in Washington, D.C. 

(Continued on Next Page) 


THREE ISSUES 

by RICHARD ANTHONY 
College Press Service 

Although ROTC programs generally are prospering, with the 
pressure of the draft keeping applications up, it’s evident that 
ROTC has some problems now, and that these may become more 
nettlesome if the Vietnam War continues to generate anti-war 
sentiment on college campuses. 

There are three major questions that arise in connection with 
ROTC programs now in effect. The first is, what justification is 
there for compulsory ROTC; the second, should ROTC courses 
be granted academic credit; and the third, is a college campus an 
appropriate place to conduct military training. 

Tha first of these questions — 
compulsory ROTC— has been 
around a long time. Although 
there was substantial movement 
away from compulsory ROTC in 
the early and mid-60‘s, and al- 
though the Defense Department 
has more than once said that it 
doesn’t favor the compulsory sys- 
tem. there are still about 100 
schools that have it. Wbat’s more, 
schools that have had a voluntary 
program in the past, or no ROTC 
at all, are now ir. process of in- 
stituting a compulsory program. _ . 

Morehead State University in stitute courses from the school’s 
Kentucky is cne, and Lowell regular academic curriculum for 
Technological Institute in Lowell, up to a third of their ROTC re- 
U — * 11| — quirerrsnts. 


members other than ROTC fl- 
eers to participate in its classes 
(though the officers still do the 
bulk of the teaching). It has also 
begun to place strong emphasis 
on the seminar method of teach- 
ing. and on individual research 
projects. 

The Anr.y still goes in for the 


lecture - with - teaching • aids ap- 
icstructicn. 


Mass., is another. 

It’s difficult to explain why 
there are still so many compul- 
sory programs in effect. One pos- 
sible reason is that Army, al- 
though it officially maintains neu- 
trality on the compulsory issue, 
really favors .. compulsory pro- 
gram. As one Pentagon official 
put it, "the Army has traditionally 
felt that they could attract pepsic 
better when they had a chance to 
work with them." 

The Army has 

culty attracting 

more or less unglamorous pro- 
gram. It’s possible that in order 
to keep its ROTC ranks filled, the 
Army has kept pressure on 
schools that regard a ROTC unit 
as a status symbol to maintain 
the compulsory aspact of their 
programs. 

Another possible explanation is 
that compulsory ROTC has been 
kept on where students are least 
prone to buck the system. Many 
of the schools where compulsory 
ROTC is still in effect are concen- 
trated in the South while a num- 


In addition, the Array next fall 
will begin an experimental pro- 
gram at 12 schools, under which 
civilian faculty members will be 
largely responsible for setting up 
introductory courses on military 
history and international rela- 
tions, and will teach half of each 
course. This program has already 
run into a snag at ooe of the 12 
schools, however. Faculty mem- 
bers at the University of Rhode 
Island are objecting to it because 
they fear that it will cut into their 
own courses. 

In terms of curriculum, the 
Navy is by far the most rigid of 
the services. Its present course 
schedule, which was set up 20 
years ago. provides for students 
in NROTC to take just one semes- 
ter-long course outside of the 
Naval Science Department, and 
that course must be psychology. 
The Navy, though, has just com- 
pleted a study of its curriculum, 
and promises some major changes 


concen- for the coming school 


Can these R( 


ig school yc 
.OTC currie 


icula stand 


her of the others outside the on their merits? The Very Rev. 
South are church schools. In New Paul C. Reincrt, President of St. 
York state, for example, three out Lou's University and a member 
of five schools with compulsory of the Defense Department’s civ- 
ROTC are church-affiliated. ilian advisory panel hetieves so. 

Whatever the reasons, compul- St. Louis has an Air Forec unit, 
sory ROTC evidently is going to and he is satisfied both with its 
linger oa fer some time. If nothing curriculum, and with the quality 
else, it will serve as a reminder of instruction, 
of a time when colleges across "They (the Air Force) have 
the country could demand parti- made a great effort to upgrade 
cipation in drill and the study of the curriculum,” he explains, 

military subjects as the price of "and to move it into the area of 

admission. geopolitics. We feel these courses 

The credit issue is a complex can he of equal quality with our 
one, much more so than that of ether programs." 
compulsoiy ROTC. BasjoaUy, Father Rcincrt says that he has 
though, it canters around, two found the Air Force flexible on 
bas e questions: first, what is the the question of selecting instruet- 
quatity of the education offered 0 rs. "An institution can have a 

w ROTC classes; and second, - ■ — ■ - 


crcise over that education. 

AH the services are attempting 
to liberalize their curricula. The 


(Continued on Next Page) 



More on ROTC; A National Analysis 


aOTC SINCE 1916/continued 

By 1963, ROTC bad reached! 
another low point. A. diminishing 
number of students were taking] 
the program, as graduate defer-’ 
ments and President Kennedy's 
short-lived exemption for married 
men made more and more stu- 
dents feel they could avoid mili- 
tary service altogether. 

College administrators criticiz- 
ed ROTC because so few of the 
students who entered the pro- 
grams were finishing them. The 
Government's General Account- 
ing Office was disturbed because 
some schools were subsidizing 
ROTC instructors with expense 
accounts, low-rental quarters or 
even salaries In addition to their 
military pay, as a way of attract- 
ing the best- qualified ROTC in- 
structors to particular campuses. 
It was in response to these and 
other problems that pressure 
grew for federal action. 

Prior to Congress' action on the 
hill that eventually became the 
ROTC Vitalizntion Act of 1964, 
some Pentagon planners and civ- 
ilian ROTC advisors had hoped 
for legislation that would stream- 
line the program by reducing the 
number of units and making 
those remaining as professional 
as possible. 

Congress, however, and par- 
ticularly Congressmen like Loui- 
siana's F. Edward Hebert, took 
exception to the idea of cutting 
bacs ROTC. Instead they gave 
Congressional sanction to a jun- 
ior ROTC program, which called 
for units to be set up in some 
high schools in addition to jj — | 


Navy got many of the most pro- 
mising ROTC prospects into its 
program. Furthermore, not only 
did these scholarship candidates 
pledge to serve at least four years 
many of them eventually decided 
to make the Navy a career. 

The Navy's feelings notwith- 
standing, the Act allotted a total 
of 5,500 scholarships to each of 
the services. The Army and the 
Air Force are now in the process 
of working up to that figure, 

Since the passage of the ROTC 
Act, there has been no signifi- 
cant change in the status of 
ROTC programs around the coun-- 
try, although the Army is now in 
the process of adding 15 new 
schools, which will bring its total 
to 247. It is scheduled to add an 
additional 15 next year. The Air 
Force has about 170 schoots, and 
the Navy, which has some 50 
units since the 1950's, Will add 
Prairie. View A&M, a predomin- 
ately black school, in order to 
raise the percentage of black of- 
ficers coming out of its ROTC 
program. 

Though there hasn't been 
much change in the numbers of 
ROTC units, there has been a rise 
in the number of ROTC trainees 
coming out of the system, par- 
ticularly in the Army program. 
Last June between 10,000 and 
11,000 men completed Army 


ROTC. This June the Army anti- 
cipates that more than 17,000 ca- 
dets will graduate, The abrupt in- 
crease is presumably the result 
of increased pressure from the 
, draft. 

As presently set up, tne ROTC 
programs in all three services 
have important features in com- 
mon. They ail involved a com- 
bination of classroom work and 
drill (which the Army calls 
"leadership lab"); they all re- 
quire at least one six-week sum- 
mer training period - of trainees; 
they ali employ officers as in- 
structors for most courses; they 
all make use of textbooks prepar- 
ed by the services themselves; 
and they all are in a semi- con- 
tractual relationship with parti- 
cipating schools. 

The ROTC contracts, Or 
"agreements," require the school 
in return for having the service 
operate a unit on campus, to pro- 
vide facilities for the unit; to en- 
sure that a sufficient number of 
students will enter ROTC (and to 
discourage them from dropping 
out— this can mean denying a stu- 
dent a degree if he fails to com- 
plete ROTC after entering the 
third-year of it); to grant appro- 


TH8EE iSSUES/eontinued 
ptructors meet their standards," 
(he says. "Over the years we have 
retused certain appointments on 
[tha basis of the fact that we didn't 
feel they were up to our stan- 
dards." 

Father Reinert admits that Ms 
experience has been soiely with 
the Air Force, and that the Army 
is less likely to offer this kind of 
flexibility. In fact, Army officials 
acknowledge that the Vietnam 
iwar hasput them in a bind insofar 
as stalling ROTC posts is con- 
cerned. While they would like to 
assign, officers for three-year 
tours as ROTC instructors, they 
are often forced to rotate them 
before two years are up. 

George Lewis, ehairman of the 
geography department at Boston 
University and head of the facul- 
ty committee that recommended 
withdrawing credit for ROTC 
courses, found a difference be- 
tween Air Farce and Army pro 
grams. 

According to Lewis, his com- 
mittee found that the "Army tea- 
ches by rote and recitation," while 
the Air Force had some seminars 
that were stimulating enough so 
that his committee considered re- 
commending continued credit for 
them. Even in the Air Force 
classes, though, the committee 
members did not feel "there was 
an active give-and-take on con- 
troversial issues." 


In -explaining why the com- 
mittee recommended denying 
cred t for ROTC. Lewis said, 
"My committee went to a gTeat 
many classes, we looked at the 
textbooks, and we concluded that 
the bulk of it did not fit into an 
academic framework." 

| Lewis did not mention the ex- 
llent to which the university's con- 
trol, or lack of it, over the ROTC 
course content, contributed to his 
committee's decision. Yet con- 
trol is another point that critics 
of ROTC raise in argung against 
allowing credit ior ROTC courses. 

In answering this argument, 
ROTC defenders say that (he 
same is true of other professional 
curricula. 

Yet the question of control, 
finally, is not the critical issue, 
That issue is rather whether 
i. ROTC can, or should even try to. 
foster a spirit of free inquiry that 
is presumably what university 
education is about. The sendees 
now obviously feel obliged to 
move away from the dogmatic 
approach to cadet education That 
has obtained in the past, and that 
seems all to the good. Yet no 
matter how open and free-wheel- 
ing ROTC curricula become, they 
are aimed at teaching men to 
make war, and that may ultimate- 
ly turn out to be the sticking 
It* -•*- — * to defend the 

' on college 


The ROTC Act, however, did 
make two major innovations. 
First, it set up the two-year pro- 
gram which has now become of 
great interest to college upper- 
classmen and to graduate stu- 
dents who want to continue on in 
graduate school instead of going 
in the service. Second, it estab- 
lished ROTC scholarship pro- 
grams for the Army and the Air 
Force. 

Before 1964, the scholarship 
program was the sole preserve of 
the Navy, and the Navy would 
have liked it to remain that way. 
By paying some of its ROTC can- 
didates— a substantial majority 
of them, in fact— scholarships 
that covered tuition, and the cost 
of books and laboratory fees, the 


PEACEFUL YEAR/ 

Continued from Page 5 

been no mass cancellations of 
ROTC credit. The faculties at 
three schools in the Northeast- 
Boston University, Northeastern 
University in Boston, and Bow- 
doin College in Brunswick, Me.— 
have voted to withdraw credit for 
ROTC courses. 

The decision to take away aca- 
demic credit for ROTC is not 
final at any one of the three 
schools, which is probably a 
source of some comfort to ROTO 
planners in the Pentagon. There 
are signs, though, that the credit 
Issue is spreading. 

At Yale University in mid- 
March, the Yai* Daily News ran 
an editorial urging an end to 
ROTC credit. The head of Yale's 
Course of Study Committee, the 
faculty group that Is charged with 
reviewing the university's curri- 
culum, says the committee is 
looking into the question of ROTC 
credit. At Michigan State Univer- 
sity, a Military Education Ad- 
visory Committee, composed of 
four civllian-faeulty members has 
been set up to study the ROTC 
curriculum. 

Tha services tra awtra that **’« 
quality cf their ROTC training *» 
coming *nder scrut'ny. In sp!*» of 
tha fact that tha nrassura of tha 
draft has mada ROTC mars 
popular than at ary flma slrea 
the Korean War, all of than ara 
making tha effort to i'bera<'sa 
ROTC curricula, and to maki 
military courses more i*k» other 
eo’tage and university cod r tas. 

The reason that the services are 
concerned about the future of their 
campus programs is simple— they 
need tho officers that come out of 
ROTC training. As one Army of- 
ficial put it, "We're looking for an 
officer that has i broad code g 1 ate 
background; ond it's cheaper to 
get this individual off a college 


ners can come up with courses 
and instructors of sufficient qual- 
ity to forestall mere academic 
criticism. If they can't, ROTO 
ecsild be In for another cf the 
periodic declines that it has 
fered since Its inception r 
than 50 years ago. 


SATELLITE TRACKING SYSTEMS 
EARTH STATIONS FOR COMSAT 
RARE EARTH PHOSPHORS 
VIDEO TELEPHONES 
MICROWAVE CARRIER SYSTEMS 
COLOR TELEVISION 
LASER RESEARCH 
CABLE TELEVISION 
ELECTRONIC SWITCHING EQUIPMENT 

C'l ACUPIIRPC 

MISSILE TRACKING SYSTEMS 
ENERGY STORAGE 

BLACKBOARD BY WIRETEACHING SYSTEMS 
INTEGRATED CIRCUITS 
INCANDESCENT AND FLUORESCENT LAMPS 
SEMICONDUCTORS 
ELECTROLUMINESCENT DEVICES 
TELEVISION PICTURE TUBES 
RECEIVING TUBES 
ELECTRONIC SHIELDS 
MISSILE LAUNCH CONTROL SYSTEMS 
INDUSTRIAL CONTROL SYSTEMS 
DATA TRANSMISSION SYSTEMS 
AIRPORT LIGHTING 


And you still call us a phone company? 

We really don't mind. 

After all, it wasn't that long ago that we were just in the telephone business. But 
now, because we're involved in so much more, we need bright college graduates 
with practically any kind of degree, whether it's in Engineering or Commerce. 

Ask your placemen! director about us. The misunderstood phone company at 
730 3rd Avenue, N.Y. 10017. 


General Telephone & Electronics 

SYLVANIA ELECTRIC PR00UCTS • IENKURT ELECTRIC - AUTOMATIC ELECTRIC CO. - TELEPHONE COMPANIES 
IN 33 STATES - GENERAL TELEPHONE OIRECTORY CO. - GT&E LABORATORIES • GT&E INTERNATIONAL 





P AGE EIGHT 


THE TEXT 


RATE YOUR PROFS 


In a further attempt to better the lot of students at LTI the Text is proud to present something 
new to this school. This is an opportunity for you, the student body to evaluate your professors so 
that in the future students who have a choice between profs for the same course, or who are select- 
ing an elective, will be able to use something more than rumor or hearsay to go on. It is also hoped 
that those professors who are not rated as tops will take a moment to see if they could better them 
selves as professors and so aid LTI in its constant desire to increase the quality of our staff. 

In putting this questionnaire before the student body, it is hoped that it will be filled out with 
fairness and an honest desire to improve teaching quality, and not as a forum for hard feelings left 
over from poor grades given by a particular prof. 

The questions that follow have been selected and compiled from many sources by the Pro- 
fessorial Evaluation Study Committee, an independent group of students who came to the Text in 
a desire to utilize as large a basis of student opinion as possible. 

After filling out the questionnaire, please leave it in' the mail room. As soon as possible after 
receiving the completed forms the average answers to each question will appear in the Text. 

On the answer sheet that you will find in your mailbox, please fill in the Profs, name and his 
department in the diagonal space provided, and write only the number score you feel he honestly 
earned in the space provided, The more students responding, the truer will be the resulting evalua- 
tion, Please return the forms within one week to the mailroom and keep this question sheet, 


Please evaluate your Instructor oa the qualities named below. It is necessary in 
each case only to choose the level which seems to he right, Circle the number of the level 
you choose, THE HIGHEST RATING IS NUMBER ONE; THE LOWEST, NUMBER FIVE. The 
stages are clearly described by the words printed on the right. THE INTERMEDIATE 
NUMBERS MAY ALSO BE USED, Please make this rating objectively, conscientiously 
and individually. 


1. Preparation (or cless meetings 


2. Interest end enthuslesm In his 


1, Class meetings arc carefully planned; 
show definite purpose. 

2. 

3. Usually some preparation; often seems 
inadequate; purpose not too clear. 

4. 

5. Little or no preparation; rarely gives a 
sense of purpose. 

1. Very enthusiastic. 

2. 

3. Seems only mildly interested. 

4. 

5. Subject seems irksome to him. 


3, Ability to erouse interest In students, 


4. Orgenixetlon ot course. 


5. Scholarship, 


2 . 

3. 


2. 

3 . 

4. 

5 . 


2 . 

3. 

4. 

5 . 


Interest usually runs high. 

Students seem only mildly interested. 
Majority inattentive most of period. 

Course well-organized; parts clearly 
related. 

Some organization, but not always clear. 
Organization very plainly deficient. 

Knowledge of subject broad and 
accurate. 

Knowledge apparently deficient at times. 
Knowledge very plainly deficient 


6. Ability to exprest thoughts, 


7. Thinking demanded ot students. 


B. Assignments. 


?. Testing, 


10. Grading. 


1. Words come easily and clearly; meaning 


3. Some hesitation for words; meaning at 
times not clear. 

5. Much hesitation for words, meaning 
often not dear; indistinct. 

1. Work demands much sound, original 
thinking. 

2 . 

3. Thinking and memorization required 
equally. 

5. Thinking not encouraged; much 
memorization demanded. 

1. Assignments clear, reasonable and care- 
fully given. 

2 . 

3. Rather indefinite and often hurriedly 

^ given. 

5, Very indefinite; usually hurriedly given. 

1. Tests are of excellent quality on material 
taught. 

2 . 

3. Tests are of average quality. 

5. Tests are definitely inferior quality, or 
do not cover course material, 

1. Grading system is excellent, based on 
sufficient criteria, 

2 . 

3. Grading system is fair, based on limited 


11. Leading discussion end questions. 


12. Sense of Proportion, 


13. Feeling between Instructor end 
students. 


14. Sense of humor. 


15, Self-confidence. 


J4. Toierenco end liberality, 


17. Nature of examinations 


18. General impression of instructor. 


19, Avellebillly to students for 
discussion end help, 


20. To what degree does the prof gat 
his metarial across. 


criteria. 

4. 

5. Grading system is poor, based oi, insuffi- 
cient criteria or personal opinion. 

1 Questions thought-provoking; discussions 
lively and worthwhile. 

2 . 

3. Questions usually deal with facts or lead 
to rambling discussion. 

5. Few questions or none put to class. 

1. Stresses important topics; disregards 
trivials. 

2 . 

3, Occasionally stresses details, neglecting 
important topics. 

5. Often neglects important topic for 
unimportant details. 

1. Feeling of good will prevails strongly. 

2 . 

3. Neither good will nor antagonism seems 
to prevail. 

4. 

5. Instructor tends to antagonize class. 

1. Has keen sense of humor. 

2 . 

3. Humor occasionally, but not often 
exhibited. 

4. 

5. Manifests little or no humor. 


1. Sure of himself; meets difficulties with 
poise. 

2 . 

3. Fairly self-confident; occasionally 
disconcerted. 

5. Hesitant; timid; uncertain. 


.. Accepts differences of opinion. 


5. Easily aroused to temper by opposition. 


1. Comprehensive and thought provoking. 

3. Fairly comprehensive over memorized 
material. 

4. 

5. Too narrow and unintelligible questions. 


1. Superior ■ Inspires learning. 

3. Average - does not hinder learning. 
5. Poor - hinders learning. 


1. Always available. 

2. Can be found. 

3. Makes appointments. 

4. Never seen out of class. 


1. Completely clear. 

3. Understandable. 

4. 

5. Doesn't speak the language. 


Keep This Sheet And Return Answer Sheet To Mailroom 


